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FEATHERED ARCHITECTS. 


THE long hot summer passed like a lazy dream. 
As of yore, ringdoves cooed in the oak-boughs ; 
blackbirds built by the running stream; the 
sedge-warblers chose their home low beside the 
willow stoles ; and the water-hens mated among 
the flags and grasses by the brook. Ere the har- 
| vest of thought can be garnered in, a new page 
is turned over in nature’s year-book. Like a 
low fire smouldering at the world’s horizon, the 
leaves burn fitfully through the short autumnal 
sunset, acorns strew the ground, and the great 
missel thrush haunts the verge of the woods. 
The equinox passes with its shrieking winds 
and battering rains, and the frost powders the 
park-lands in the fresh, clear mornings. 
| short hours of daylight seem to fade out ere 


| they have fully opened. A few snow-flakes | 


float downwards from the breast of yonder 
| frozen cloud, just as the leaves wandered earth- 
| wards in the autumn. The great leaf-harvest 
| is gathered in, for summer’s toil is winter’s | 


| spoil, and the bared branches stand stiff and | of her own breast. 


stark against an inky sky. 

As beautiful in their way is the delicate 
pencilling of their branches now as when fully 
clothed in the verdure of summer. For the 
first time in the year, one sees the homes of 
our feathered community. All through the 
green spring, through the leafy summer, we 
have suspected a hidden nest in that verdant 
bower, but only when the wild winds come 
and rob the trees of their clothing—only when 
the leaves fly before the tempest, like a terror- 
| stricken flight of brown  butterflies—is the 
exquisitely constructed home laid bare to the 
human eye. What a marvel of skill and 
ingenious carpentry have we here !—a thrush’s 
_ nest fallen from out the leafless arms of a 
_ Vine, which in autumn hung its scarlet leaves 
| and green clusters over the little home. It lies 
deserted now upon the gravel path, a perfectly 
rounded, heavy substance, calculated to contain 
four or five inmates at a time, The basin- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


;no plans to guide her. 
| built 


shaped interior is worked and moulded into a 
compound, which is so pithy that fluid can be 
retained therein like an earthenware bowl, the 
layer of mud sandwiched between the inner 
and outer walls, applied in small pellets, and 
cemented by saliva, making it water-tight. 
The shell of the nest is an inextricable basket- 
work of moss, dried leaves, and tiny roots, so 
closely intermatted that it is hard to break up 
the snug abode. What a wondrous creation of 
love! as finely finished as if moulded on a 
potter’s wheel, which has only for its instru- 
ments the bill, the breast, and the tiny claw. 
That delicate problem, which seems only a 
tissue of flexible branches, sweet-scented hay, 


}and vegetable filaments, is in reality the result 
The | 


of indomitable perseverance and strong maternal 
love. The conception is hidden in the breast 
of the artist, who has no model to work from, 
The aerial home is 
up piece by piece, without primary 
support ; the principal tool used is the bird's 
own body. Her nest is the form and imprint 
Only by a constant knead- 
ing and pressure of her own warm heart 
against the rough interior, can she obtain the 
circular form and smooth surface of the future 
habitation. 

Watch this handsome pair of builders at 


| work in early spring, for the thrush is one of 


the first birds to begin nesting. The exact 
position has been chosen, and by a hundred 
little devices do the pair seek to deceive the 
cautious watcher. But quiver the eyelids, and 
they will at once deviate from the nestward 
course. The male goes in quest of materials ; 
countless little thefts are innocently perpetrated. 
He follows the sheep to obtain a few locks of 
wool; the poultry-yard is searched for the 
dropped feathers; a few strands of horse-hair 
are gleaned from the stable-yard. The girl 
who is sitting working in the sun, leaves the 
parings from her scissors, the woollen ends from 
her stocking-darning. The bird watches his 
opportunity, and goes off the richer. The 
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future mother sees with anxious care that the 
interior of her bed is fit to receive her prospec- 
tive offspring; the frail, gray-blue eggs so 
easily chilled. The little one born naked, and 
so sensitive to cold, will be sheltered against 
the mother’s breast; but the lining of the 
couch must be soft and warm, and to provide 
for that, she plucks out some of her own down 
and feathers. Considering how few are the im- 
plements, and that the bird is rather the poet 
than the mechanic of nature, it is astonishing 
that her skill never fails. 

No bird has so entirely possessed herself of 
our hearths and homes as the house-martin. 
She has so ingratiated herself in our hearts, that 
we bear her inroads with equanimity, and often 
pleasure. She who has been termed ‘the bird 
of return, has vacated for a time her home 
under the eave, but will expect to find it 
intact upon her return in summer. Here, 
effectually sheltered from wind and rain, is 
that miracle of bird-masonry, a clay shell, so 
strong that the human hand can rarely detach 
it, each little lump welded together so adroitly, 
the nest-coating warmly lined with soft substance, 
and the tiny hole the only mode of ingress and 
egress, 

Swallows attach themselves to their nests 
more than other birds. It is the arena of 
difficult education and many sacrifices, owing 
to the brood being trained entirely on the 
wing, which develops all the love and tender- 
ness latent in the mother-bird. Here is no 
transient home, but an abiding resting-place, to 
be returned to each year, when the deepening 
warmth of the season is fully established. 
Immediately on its arrival, the bird visits the 
scene of its former labours, clinging to its 
walls and peering in, entering cautiously. If 
any renovation is required after the winter 
storms, the soft, muddy edge of the nearest 
pond will provide the requisite material. The 
familiar haunts, such as the farmyard and 
the hayricks, are again visited, and soon the 
home is ready to receive the eggs, four or five 
in number, and the several broods to be issued 
into the world before migration-time comes 
round again. 

Where shall a bird choose to make her nest? 
What a momentous question to agitate so loving, 
so tender a breast, where instinct is so sonutal 
where memory is so lasting! The purse-like 
cradle of a long-tailed tit has been exposed by 
the angry blast of yesternight. The progeny 
have been nurtured in the soft, sweet sighs 
of summer airs, and are now independent of 
the old roof-tree, but not of the parents, the 
young birds always remaining under the 
maternal wing for the first year. Most won- 
derful example of bird architecture, not ex- 
ceeded in beauty by the art of any bird what- 
ever. The exterior is silvery with lichens, and 
corresponds in colour to the broken bough 
of the tree from which it is suspended, The 
form somewhat resembles a fir cone, being 
largest at the base. All the scraps are netted 
in the most dexterous and cunning fashion 
from out a mass of wool, hair, moss, the silky 
hammocks of caterpillars, and the cocoons of 
spiders’ webs. The dome is made waterproof 


by a thick felting of wool, moss, and lichens, 
The interior spherical cell is velvety and soft 
in the extreme, crammed and lined with down 
and feathers, in which the eggs lie literally 
buried. No more luxurious bed could possibly 
be devised. The entrance to the nest, hardly 
big enough to admit the finger, is a minute 
aperture at the top, The young are often so 
numerous that the walls of the structure have 
been seen to heave like one living mass; and 
the fair division of food to so abundant a 
progeny—often ten or twelve in number—is a 
severe trial of patience and labour on the part 
of the mother-bird, Occasionally, there are two 
entrances to the nest of the long-tailed tit—one 
in the roof, and one low down at the side; but 
should the nest be in a bleak, exposed position, 
the second aperture is rarely found. How the 
long smooth tails remain unrufiled in so packed 
and narrow a compass, is a mystery yet un- 
solved, 

As winter wears on and the brushwood 
becomes scantier, unseen nooks and corners 
start to view as if by magic. In an old saw- 
pit a wren has built her domed mansion under 
a narrow beam of wood. Few observers have 
had the patience to watch the beginning and 
ending of this ingenious piece of workmanship. 
Singularly clever is this diminutive architect, 
both in the construction of her home and the 
care she has taken to obliterate all traces of 
her work. Nest-making with the troglodytes 
is a labour of supreme diligence and fastidious- | 
ness. So conscientiously, so daintily put together | 
is this nest, with its invariable dome, that the | 
lichens, mosses, grasses, and leaves which com- | 
pose it seem to be a part of the rotten old | 
wooden beam. The opening is a tiny hole at 
the side, the compact ball being felted together 
so closely that the component parts are hard 
to distinguish. No bird is more eccentric and 
fastidious as to her home than the dainty wren. 
Often she will begin and abandon no fewer than 
half-a-dozen nests before she finally commences 
one which pleases her in all respects—safety, 
locality, shelter, &c. Possibly it is the first 
attempt at house-building, and the bird architect 
becomes aware of various obvious disadvantages, 
when the operations are to a certain extent 
advanced. Some authorities have even supposed 
that she is building homes for her future 
children. Unlike other birds, she continues 
to live in her house after the brood have 
flown; and during the bitter days of wiuter, 
several wrens—presumably parents and children 
—may be found huddled together in the old 
home, a mere breathing mass of fluffy brown 
feathers. Here is an ideal winter residence, 
where the freezing sleet cannot rattle against 
the pane, where the mighty voice of the wind 
may shriek unheeded, the crash of the naked 
boughs fall harmless around her, amid thie 
blackening leaves. 

In the forked branch of an old elm, a tiny 
dwelling, most deftly put together, is bared to 
view. Who does not love the gay and lively 
chaffinch with its pretty plumage and thieving 
ways. Often three weeks in the construction 
of the nest, the result is one of the most fragile 
and lovely to be seen. Deeply cup-shaped in 
form, the materials are composed of lichens, 
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moss, hair, and wool, soft and deliciously downy 
to the touch, and toned down so harmoniously 
in colour, that detection is hard to any but 
the practised eye. Great pains are always taken 
by the female bird, and the eggs—from four 
to five in number—are of a brownish buff. 

Now that bleak winter is over all, the 
former denizens have betaken themselves to 
join flocks of their kind, and haunt the gardens 
and farmyards. The great bushy clusters of 
ivy that cover the old house have been thinned, 
and a village of noisy, chattering sparrows is 
discovered. A luxuriant lining of feathers, and 
a rude structure of straw, leaves, and various 
substances, form the cottages of those hardy 
little toilers. There, throughout the summer, 
several broods have been hatched; from five 
to six eggs, thickly mottled, are laid at a time, 
and during this period the wear and tear of 
home-life is excessive, and the business of the 
arents quite ie meager A single pair have 
Sot seen to bring no fewer than forty grubs 
per hour to their family. The familiar, rusty, 
undaunted sparrow, how we would miss him, 
and his prying, mischievous ways ! 

From out a hole in an old beech, that has 
broken off half-way, hangs a trail of straws, 
which surely must betoken the residence of the 
careless starling. No skilful builder is he; 
merely a handful of grass and hay thrust into 
the hole of a tree is considered good enough 
to shelter the young. It would almost seem 
intentional, the outside indications which hang 
ready to catch the eye of the bird-nesting boy. 
Lovely eggs they are, of faintest blue, and 
from five to six in number. The nettles that 
fringe the now silent stream are stark and black. 
The rank grass hangs seared and yellow with 
the keen frosts. There lies the deserted home 
of the sweet white-throat. Slender and delicate 
like its late inmate, it is a lacy mass of grasses, 
horse-hair, and tiny fibres, the cotton of the 
willow, mixed with cobweb, blending in its 
construction. There have the ashen-coloured, 
spotted eggs been deposited ; and there, in that 
frail network, have the young birds been 
reared, 

What can be sweeter than to awaken to the 
flute-like voice of a bird? Through the silent 
leatlessness of winter, the bitter east wind 
drives the shyest denizens of the woodlands 
to our doors, craving our pity. When the 
bloom on the trees is shut out by the iron 
key of ice; when the meadow-lands lie bare, 
and the dreary snow-laden wind of winter 
sighs eerily over the desolate fen-lands; when 
the stillness of midnight is broken by the 
wild wail of the strong-winged armies from 
out the bitter north, and the lonely heron stands 
silent beside the frozen mere, a sweet note of 
music plaintively trills forth from the robin’s 
scarlet throat, and then is mute. Still, and 
yet more still, grows the earth, benumbed 
beneath its fleecy blanket, and yet the power 
of regeneration, the living germ, lies only 
sleeping. Now the gates of the year are 
opened. Only if we wait, the lark will once 
more rise against heaven’s breast, and the 
feathered multitudes will once more build 
and rear their young. Once more will the 
thrush rest upon her perfected work, and 


dream of her future happiness. The black 
boughs stretched rigid against the frozen cloud 
will awake to the flutter of the wing, and 
- more become the singing galleries of bird- 
ife. 

Again will they bear in their leafy arms 
that wonder of wonders, the germ within the 
egg, the sublimest phenomenon of nature; 
that spark of inextinguishable divinity, that is 
more wonderful than any gem, that no gold can 
buy, that no skill of man can imitate. As the 
sun sweeps his radiant course towards Aries, 
when silver Spica gleams at the horizoa, when 
brilliant Arcturus and the Northern Crown 
once more burn in the heavens, even before 
the buds on the hawthorn hedges, will nesting- 
time commence; the important business of 
mating will be completed ; and somewhere out 
of sight, in tenderest love, will the mother-bird’s 
couch be spread. Again will ring out the old 
sweet chant, ‘Benedicite, omnia opera,’ ‘All ye 
works of the Lord, praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever.’ The tokens of new life will be 
around us, hastily flitting by, deeply engrossed 
in the task. The trembling wings will flutter ; 
flute-like notes will echo from every bough ; 
twigs and straws streaming from the tiny beaks, 
sheltered from the prying eye in the flowering 
ivy of the old wall, in the forked bough of 
yonder old apple-tree, under the eave of your 
window. Anywhere you may look, and chance 
to find the home of some sweet, tender songster, 
each following its own instinct with a skill 
which needs no teaching. 


Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he to fix, no glue to join; 
No bodkin to insert: his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished ! 
Vv. T. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER XVII.—PERPLEXED, 


For some time after he left the prison, Terence 
O’Neil wandered through the streets without 
knowing or caring where he was going. His 
mind was completely bewildered. He felt like 
one in a dream, or one who has swallowed 
opium. The longer he pondered the facts, the 
more clearly did he see the force of the argu- 
ments which pointed to his friend’s guilt, and 
at the same time the stronger grew his con- 
viction, based on no reasons, but contrary to 
all reason, that Hugh was in reality innocent 
of the crime with which he was charged. And 
with this conviction strong in his mind, O'Neil 
determined to save Thesiger in spite of him- 
self—to bring before the court at his trial, 
either proofs of his innocence, or, if such could 
not be had, such an explanation of his conduct 
—such a clear, unvarnished account of his 
motives and the circumstances under which 
he had acted, that if men’s judgments con- 
demned Hugh Thesiger, their hearts would 
acquit him. Of this O’Neil felt perfectly cer- 
tain, that whatever Hugh had done, however 
he had acted, it would be found, if all the 
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facts were brought to light, that he had some 
strong excuse or justification for his conduct. 

Terence returned to the Temple, and went 
straight to his friend’s chambers, in the hope 
of finding something that might furnish him 
with a clue to this mystery. The outer door 
was shut ; but he knocked at it, on the chance 
that some one might be within. The door was 
promptly opened; and, to O’Neil’s surprise, a 
policeman in uniform made his appearance. 

‘I wanted—to borrow a_ book,’ stammered 
O'Neil, who did not care to state the real 
object of his visit. 

‘Sorry ye can’t, sorr,’ answered the constable, 
who was a_ fellow-countryman of O’Neil’s. 
‘They haven't finished goin’ through the gintle- 
man’s papers an’ things, so I’m put here as 
sintry, till they’ve done wid ’em.’ 

‘Ah, just so,’ said Terence carelessly, turning 
to go back to his own quarters. It seemed 
ominous that the police had been beforehand 
with him, and that they had thought it worth 
while to place a guard over Thesiyer’s effects. 

‘But I'll bet they haven’t thought of going 
down to Chalfont!’ exclaimed O’Neil, when he 
had reached his own chambers. Something may 
be learned there. I would like to know what 
connection he had with this man Felix. Hugh 


may have dropped a hint to his aunt, a hint | 
PU run | 
down to Chalfont by the first train in the | 


from which more may be gathered. 


morning.’ 

This, accordingly, he did; and by twelve 
o'clock he was seated in Mrs Thesiger’s little 
drawing-room. The old lady came to him with 
scarcely a moment's delay. Her withered hands 
shook a little as she welcomed her guest, and 
she spoke with unusual deliberation; other- 
wise, she gave no sign of the pain and anxiety 
she was suffering. In spite of herself, how- 
ever, she began asking questions; and soon 
Terence had told her all he knew. 

Then Terence began to question Mrs Thesiger ; 
but, to his great disappointment, he found that 
she could tell him nothing. She had heard of 
Mr Felix as the late Sir Richard Boldon’s 
solicitor. 
marriage. 
Certainly, Hugh had never so much as men- 
tioned it in her hearing. 

O’Neil then suggested that she should look 
through the drawers of the writing-table in 
Hugh’s room, to find, if possible, some evidence 
of the nature of the connection between Hugh 
and Mr Felix. Rather to his surprise, the old 
lady not only made no objection to this pro- 


posed search, but she suggested that Terence | 


should go up-stairs and conduct it himself. 

‘Your eyes are better than mine,’ she said, 
‘and you know better than I what to look 
for. 

‘I wasn’t quite sure whether Hugh would 
care to have his private drawers overhauled, 
even in his own interest, or whether you would 
approve of it, said O’Neil. 

ut women are not so scrupulous as men are 
in matters of that kind; and Mrs Thesiger 
refused to see any impropriety in doing what- 
ever O'Neil thought necessary for her foster- 
son’s safety. She took him up-stairs, led him 
into a large low-ceilinged room which had been 


That was at the time of Sir Richard’s | 
She had never heard his name since. | 


Feng bedroom since his boyhood, and left 


him there. 

But Terence soon perceived that there was 
nothing in the shape of a desk or cabinet in 
| the room. It was evident that Hugh kept all 
| his private papers in London. One discovery, 
_ however, Terence did make. In a drawer of 
| the writing-table he found just what he had 
/imagined he might find in Thesiger’s chambers 
in the Temple—a ‘Lawyers Companion,’ in 
which Hugh had jotted down his engagements, 
and all sorts of memoranda. Professional and 
| private matters were mixed up in inextricable 
| confusion ; and in most cases the entries were of 
| the briefest possible character. The diary had 
| been carried down to the day when Hugh had 
set out for Roby Chase to join the shooting- 
party there. For nearly an hour O’Neil sat 
patiently turning over the pages. References to 
‘Lady B.,’ or ‘A. B., to *T. O’N.” and other 
friends and acquaintances, were plentiful enough ; 
but there was no mention whatever of James 
Felix. 

Replacing the book in the drawer in which 
he had found it, Terence threw a glance over 
the writing-table; and as he did so, a_half- 
sheet of note-paper placed under a small paper- 
weight attracted his attention. He looked at it 
more closely, and saw that it was a medical 
prescription—a prescription without any signa- 
ture—a prescription in which the chief ingre- 
dient was cocaine! A cry burst from the Irish- 
man’s lips as he looked at it; and his hand 
shook as he removed the little paper-weight 
and took it up. All doubt was then at an end. 
On the spot that had been hidden by the 
cnmuneniala was the stamp of the chemist 
whose son had made up the prescription. 

Terence was still staring at this fatal piece of 
evidence when Mrs Thesiger entered the room. 

‘Can you tell me—have you any idea, how 
this came here?’ he asked, in as composed and 
natural a tone as he could command. 

‘What is it? A prescription ?’ 

‘Yes. I found it here, under this paper- 
weight.’ 

‘To be sure. I put it there myself. Since 
Hugh left home, I sent one of his suits to be 
cleaned ; and before sending the clothes away, 
I took the things out of the pockets. That I 
found, if I remember rightly, in the little out- 
side pocket—the ticket-pocket, don’t you call 
it?—of the coat; and, thinking it might be of 
use, I put it there, so that Hugh might see it 
next time he came down.—lIs it of any import- 
ance 2’ 

‘No; it tells us nothing new,’ said Terence. 

‘I came up to say that you had better come 
down to lunch, said Mrs Thesiger. ‘Marjory 
Bruce has come over from the Rectory, and | 
| have persuaded her to stay.’ 
| Terence had other things to think of besides 
|love-making, yet his heart beat fast as he 
,opened the door of the room in which he 
knew he should find the girl he loved. She | 
was there, looking, he thought, sweeter and 
more attractive than ever. Mrs Thesiger had 
| gone to the kitchen to superintend matters | 
| there, and the Lieutenant was in his dressing- | 
room, so that the two young people had a few | 
| minutes alone together. 
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Of course they could speak of nothing but 
Hugh Thesiger and the ruin that threatened 
him; and in the excitement of the moment, 
Terence told Marjory of the discovery he had 
just made up-stairs, placing at the same time 
the piece of paper in her hand. 

‘Why, that’s Addie’s handwriting !’ exclaimed 
the girl, without thinking what she said. 

Terence started, and stared at her; she stared 
at him, as the tell-tale blood mounted slowly | 
to her cheeks, and then retreated, leaving them 
white as marble. A look of terror, of horror, | 
had come into her eyes; and it was reflected | 
in her lover’s face. For she had virtually | 
accused her sister of being an accessory to | 
Hugh Thesiger’s crime ! | 

‘You must be mistaken,’ said O’Neil in a! 
husky voice. 

Marjory did not answer. She handed the 
paper back to him, and left the room. 

A flood of light poured into the young bar- | 
rister’s mind. Hugh’s strange conduct was 
intelligible now. He was sacrificing himself. 
for the woman he loved ! 

O’Neil had been told by Mrs Thesiger that 
Felix had been Sir Richard Boldon’s lawyer ; 
and it seemed to him quite possible that rela-_ 
tions of some kind might have existed between | 
him and Sir Richard’s widow. If she found | 
that the solicitor stood in her way, said O'Neil | 
to himself, and if she were wicked and un- | 
scrupulous enough to poison him, it was natural | 
that she should have employed some one else 
to procure the poisonous drug. Probably it 
never occurred to her that suspicion could fall | 
upon Hugh, since he was practically a stranger 
to Mr Felix, and had no conceivable interest | 
in the old lawyer’s death. But why did she, 
not come forward, when Hugh was arrested, 
and confess the truth? Could she mean to’ 
allow him to take the consequences of her crime | 
upon his shoulders? The young Irishman’s| 
face darkened as this thought occurred to him. 
He was still thinking what his next step ought ' 
to be, reflecting, with a sore heart-pang, that 
everything he did to prove his friend’s innocence — 
would be, indirectly, a blow that would wound, 
not only Lady Boldon, but through her Marjory, | 
— he was disturbed by the sound of horses’ | 
eet. 

Looking out of the window, he saw a basket 
ele in which was seated—Lady Boldon 
verself! Before he could recover from his sur- 
prise at the arrival of the very person he longed 
yet dreaded to see, Mrs Thesiger had gone to 
the door to welcome her new guest. The 
window at which he stood was open, and he 
heard her say: ‘Come away, Lady Boldon ; 
you are just in time to take a little lunch with 
us. Marjory is here.’ 

Lady Boldon, who looked far from well, said 
something to the old lady in a low voice, some- 
thing about Hugh, Terence thought, from the 
change in Mrs Thesiger’s tone as she answered— 
‘Nothing—we have heard nothing more. But 
a gentleman, a great friend of his—you know 
him, Mr O’Neil—has come down from London. 
Perhaps he can tell you-—— ‘Then they both 
passed into the house, and their voices were 
no longer audible. 


A few minutes later, the family and their 


visitors assembled at the luncheon-table. O’Neil 
forced himself to talk, though he had great 
difficulty in appearing at his ease. Of course, 
it was not a merry company; but people must 
eat; and if they eat in company, they must 
talk, however deep may be the shadow that 
hangs over them. 

No one mentioned the subject that lay 
uppermost in the mind of every one present ; 
and as the meal progressed, O’Neil found it 
possible for him to watch Lady Boldon pretty 
closely, without laying himself open to obser- 
vation. She had not seemed to notice his 
presence, since the first greeting between them. 
Her colour was high, he observed; and her 
manner showed that she was suffering from 
suppressed excitement or anxiety. But she 
contrived to speak of ordinary matters without 
any apparent effort. 

‘One thing I wanted to see you about, Mrs 
Thesiger, she said, ‘was to ask your advice 
about my maid Julia.—You remember, Marjory, 
the unpleasantness there was when you anid 


/-mamma were staying with me last month. Mr 


Boldon’s valet made love, first to Anne, 
mamma’s maid, and then to Julia. Mamma 
very naturally took Anne’s part, and wanted 
me to ask Mr Boldon to send Ducrot—that was 
the man’s name—out of the house, or discharge 
Julia; but really I couldn’t do either the one 
or the other. When the party broke up, [ 
supposed that we had seen the last of M. 
Ducrot and his too fascinating smile; but a few 
days ago he appeared in the village, and he 
has been renewing his attentions to my maid. 
The poor girl seems to be bewitched ; she is 
completely under his influence. One day, when 
the housekeeper was visiting her friends, and 
I happened to be out, she actually invited the 
man to supper in the servants’ hall. That 
would not have been so bad; but some friend 
of Anne’s, I suppose, told the housekeeper 
that the two had spent some time together in 
one of the reception rooms-—had, in fact, made 
themselves quite at home. I feel as if I ought 
to discharge the girl; but that seems rather a 
harsh thing to do, particularly as it would 
probably lead to her marrying Ducrot at once, 
and I don’t think he would make her a good 
husband,’ 

‘You are very considerate, upon my word, 
cried Mrs Thesiger. ‘If I were you, I should 
write to Mr Boldon and ask whether the man 
is still in his service; and if the answer is 
unfavourable, show it to your maid.’ 

It may be imagined that this kind of 
conversation did not interest either Lieutenant 
Thesiger or O’Neil. They conversed together 
occasionally in an under-tone, and remained at 
table a few minutes after Mrs Thesiger, with 
Lady Boldon and her sister, adjourned to the 
drawing-room. Presently the Lieutenant fol- 
lowed them, O’Neil remaining where he was. 

In a few minutes Lady Boldon said that she 
must now go home; and O’Neil heard a little 
stir in the hall, betokening her departure. 
Then he heard her say—‘I have not said good- 
day to Mr O’Neil. I suppose he is still in the 
dining-room?’ The next moment she had entered 
the room and had gone swiftly up to him. ‘ Tell 


me, she said in a low, rapid voice, ‘have 
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you seen him? How is he? Quick! Don’t |—No; it was before that that you saw him. 
you see that you are torturing me?’ I am getting confused,’ 

‘Mr Thesiger is—as well as any one could| ‘Did you telegraph to Hugh?’ asked Terence 
expect to see him in such a situation,’ said | in surprise. 


Terence coldly. ‘Yes. You wired me not to think of going; 
‘What did he say to you?—Will you come | but I thought I might appeal to Hugh himself. 
up to the Chase this afternoon, or to-morrow ''There was at least a chance of my message 
morning, and tell me exactly what he said, and | reaching him. And this morning I got this 
how he looked, and how—they are—treating | from the governor’—— She stopped abruptly, 
him?’ and put a telegram into O’Neil’s hands. It 
Her voice trembled. Her eyes were brimming | was very short—‘H. T. declares proposed visit 
over with tears. O’Neil, who had steeled his! quite impracticable, utterly useless, not to be 
heart against her, was amazed. Could the | thought of.’ 
' woman be acting? he thought. Yet, it was| ‘But why,’ she cried, ‘why may I not see 
hardly possible that she was not acting—that, | him, if they allowed him to see you?’ 
at least, she did not know that she herself was} ‘I am a member of the bar, you know,’ 
the cause of her lover being in prison. answered Terence. ‘And I think it right to 

‘Will you come this afternoon? she said | tell you, Lady Boldon, he added, speaking 
eagerly. ‘I cannot wait till to-morrow ; and we | slowly and gravely, ‘that I look upon myself 
cannot talk here without interruption. Promise | as my friend’s legal adviser; and I shall do 
me that you will come over to the Chase this | the best I can, both out of court and in court, 
afternoon, or some time this evening.’ to prove his innocence.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the young man gravely, ‘I will! ‘Of course you will do that—I am sure it is 
come to-day.’ very, very good of you,’ murmured Lady 

vethen th 1 O'Neil had 
‘ nen there was a pause; anc Neil ha 
a ae ve time to collect his Sucnahae, Why was it, he 

On his way to the Chase that afternoon,! asked himself, that Lady Boldon made _ no 
Terence tried to arrange some plan of action | allusion to what was the root of the whole 
for himself. Was he to charge Lady Boldon! matter—her lover’s innocence or guilt? All 
with complicity in the murder or manslaughter | her questions had to do with his present con- 
of Mr Felix, and with the additional baseness | dition, the difficulty she had in seeing him, 
of securing her lover’s assistance and then|and so on. There was no indignation, no 
leaving him to bear the blame? No; certainly | surprise, manifested at the mere fact that he 
the time for dealing that blow—if it must be ee gon accused. 
dealt—had not yet come. ‘You don’t think that Hugh is—that they 

Was he, then, to try to get her to admit} will be able to prove he did anything to Mr 
that it was she who was the guilty person, and | Felix ? 
that Hugh was only a tool, an innocent un-| It was Lady Boldon that was speaking; but 
suspecting agent, in her hands? Was he, in a/ O’Neil would not have recognised her voice by 
word, to try to get her to incriminate herself? | the sound, it was so harsh and strange. 

His heart revolted from the idea. It seemed} ‘You know the evidence against him,’ an- 
like treachery to go to Lady Boldon’s house on! swered Terence—‘the buying of the drug that 
her invitation, and entrap her into saying that | killed Mr Felix—the finding of the fragments 
which might cost her her liberty, if not her| of the phial in his room—his preparations for 
life. ‘Surely, he said to himself, ‘she will | flight, 

come forward voluntarily, if not now, a little} ‘I cannot understand how he could have 
later, and tell the truth. If the worst should | done such a thing,’ said Lady Boldon, with a 
come to the worst, I can frighten her into con- | look of anxiety and distress. 

fessing, by showing her the prescription for| ‘What an actress!’ thought O’Neil. ‘No one 
the poison in her own handwriting,’ can understand it, he said aloud. ‘Least of 

Terence found Lady Boldon waiting for him | all,” he added, ‘can I understand what motive 
in her boudoir. The moment the door closed | he can have had for such a deed.’ 
behind the footman who had admitted him, she| ‘What J cannot understand, said Lady 
went up to him and poured forth a torrent| Boldon, ‘is how (supposing it is not all a 
of questions. mistake) Hugh should have had recourse to 

‘Have you seen Hugh? When? Was he} poison. I cannot believe it! Nothing will 
well? Was he looking pale? How did he} make me belicve it. I could understand Hugh 
sleep? Does he have proper meals? Does he | killing an enemy with a blow, or even shioot- 
keep up his courage? Did he tell you I had jing him, if he were sufficiently provoked ; but 
written to him? Is he allowed to get) for him to poison an old man—it is impos- 
letters ?’ sible !’ 

Terence answered all these questions, and a| ‘What a hypocrite!’ exclaimed the young 
host of others, as well as he could; and all the| man to himself. It was with difficulty that he 
time he was speaking, the idea was present in | restrained himself so far as to prevent his dis- 
his mind—‘Surely this woman loves Hugh ! or, | gust from appearing in his face. ‘But suppose, 
if not—if she is coolly accepting his sacrifice | he said — ‘that Hugh did not mean to 
of himself—she is the most finished actress in| kill Mr Felix, but merely to get hold of some 
the world !’ document, some compromising papers, perhaps, 

‘Did he tell you that I had telegraphed to | belonging to himself, or to—a friend; and sup- 
him last night, asking when I could see him?| pose he merely intended to drug the old man, 
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put him to sleep, and so get possession of the 
3 ag : 

e looked steadily at Lady Boldon as he 
uttered these words, and he could see that her 
colour was rising. He thought, too, that he 
could detect a frightened look in her eyes. 
But there was no trace of hesitation or em- 
barrassment in her manner as she answered— 
‘I don’t see that these surmises help us very 
much. The great thing is to engage a clever 
barrister who will shake the witnesses for the 
prosecution. The evidence does not seem to 
me so very strong: does it seem strong to 
ou 2” 

‘It does seem strong to me, I confess,’ he 
answered ; ‘but on one point you may help us, 

rhaps. You remember that you and Mr 

hesiger went up to town together that morn- 
ing. Did you leave the terminus together ?’ 

‘Yes; we spent some time together,’ answered 
the lady, with a little blush. 

For a moment he thought of placing before 
the lady’s eyes the piece of paper he had in 
his pocket—the prescription (copied, probably, 
from some medical work) written by her own 
hand, with the druggist’s stamp upon it. But 
he prudently restrained himself. Nothing could 
be gained by humiliating Lady Boldon at 
present. 

O'Neil now rose to take his leave; but 
before Lady Boldon would allow him to go, 
she made him promise to try to get her an 
order for admission to the prison. He had not 
the heart to remind her that the real obstacle was 
that the prisoner himself refused to see her. 

On the following Sunday, Lady’ Boldon did 
not go to the morning service, for she knew 
that the church would be full of curious eyes, 
watching her every movement. But in the 
afternoon, when the sun was sinking towards 
the west, she walked by herself across the park, 
and slipped into the church almost unnoticed, 
to attend the children’s service. The well- 
remembered prayers, the fresh young voices of 
the children, soothed her a little; and no one 
suspected the agony that filled the woman’s 
heart, or guessed that the tears were streaming 
between her fingers, as she bowed her head at 
the collects, and dropping one by one upon the 
dusty floor. 

As she passed through the wicket gate on 
her way out of the churchyard after service, 
she noticed that a man, lounging about near 
the gate, stared at her in rather an unpleasant 
way. He was respectably dressed, looking like 
a small tradesman or publican in Sunday attire ; 
but his face was red and coarse, and his eyes 
were small and bloodshot, with an _ insolent 
look about them. 

Lady Boldon frowned a little, as his eyes 
met hers, and turned away her head. The man 
maintained his stolid, meaningless stare until 
she had quite gone by, and then allowed a 
broad smile to break over his face. He saun- 
tered on past the school-house, and turned into 
a narrow lane where Terence O’Neil was wait- 
ing for him. 

‘Well?’ asked the barrister sternly. 

‘That’s her, said the man briefly. 

‘You must have made a mistake!’ cried 
Terence; and it may be mentioned that in 


spite of the necessity, in Hugh’s interest, of 
getting at the truth of the matter, he felt at 
that moment more like a cur than he had ever 
done before. He had brought from London the 
eabman who had identified Hugh; and the 
man had recognised her directly. Yet, for the 
moment, Terence was angry with himself, 
and angry with the cabman. ‘You must have 
made a mistake, he said again. 

‘We don’t see a face like hers,’ said the man, 
‘nor a pair of eyes like hers, every day o’ the 
week. 1’d swear she was there, and sat in the 
cab while the gen’l’man as is in quod went 
into the druggist’s; an’ that’s the truth, if I 
was to be shot the next minute. After that, I 
drove ’em to the foot o’ Chancery Lane. They 
got out, paid my fare, and was walkin’ up the 
lane together, the last I see of them. That’s 
what I say; an’ that’s what Ill stick to.’ 

Terence was glad to get rid of the fellow. 
He paid him for his trouble, and let him go 
back to London. 

On the same evening Terence returned to 
town. During the journey his thoughts were 
perplexed and gloomy enough. He had done 
absolutely nothing to prove his friend’s inno- 
cence. The little he had learned went rather 
to show that Hugh Thesiger was guilty. O’Neil 
was now inclined to believe that Felix had in 
some way ill-used or threatened Lady Boldon, 
that she was afraid of him, and had appealed 
to Hugh to protect her. It might be, as he 
had suggested to Lady Boldon, that there were 
some letters, or other documents, which placed 
her in the lawyer’s power, and which Hugh 
had determined he would recover. Lady Boldon 
had warned him, perhaps, not to use force, 
and had suggested that if Mr Felix would not 
listen to arguments, he should find some means 
for getting him to swallow a few drops of 
a strong narcotic, and take possession of the 
— while the lawyer was unconscious, She 
nad given her lover a note of the drug which 
wll best serve his purpose, and had actually 
accompanied him when he went to purchase it. 
And now, when, by a series of incidents which 
they could not have foreseen, suspicion attached 
itself to Hugh, Lady Boldon was ready to do 
anything, even to perjure herself, to save him, 
though she would not come forward voluntarily 
and confess her share in the crime. 

This was O’Neil’s theory; and he thought 
that it fitted the facts better than any other. 


THE INFINITY OF SPACE. 


THERE can be no subject more calculated to 
impress a man’s mind with his own insignifi- 
cance, compared with the overwhelming power 
and glory of his Creator, than the study and 
contemplation of the firmament in all its 
boundless infinity. It is not to be wondered 
at that from the earliest ages the subject has 
never failed to exercise a fascination over men, 
and that those who, by their genius and learn- 
ing, have most nearly succeeded in solving its 
mysteries have always been reverenced and 
esteemed to be among the wisest men of their 
day. More has been done within the last fifty 
years than in all the rest of the world’s history 
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towards the piercing of the veil which shuts | which are still unresolvable, to discover that 


off from our eyes the beauties and mysteries |a point can be reached when all the stars of 
of far-off realms; and doubtless, by means of | the universe are unfolded to our gaze, and 
ae is at ee aed lee sn, etd ee 
enses of our telescope . S r ; 
before long, to micas | still more secrets of If, now, we admit that the number of visible 
the universe, and further add to our stock of | stars is limited, the next question to be asked 
information regarding the construction and | is, what is the order or shape of their distribu- 
conditions of other ip gy our =. a - bees ———_ “ae” _ penne 
The question as to whether Space is Finite or | theories about this matter. erschel was 
Infinite can never Pa er grey “gam out, —_ a or age? mgt —_— was 
or, indeed, even thought of, for the human|in the shape of a disc, though his views in 
mind is incapable of sealing the existence of | this direction were considerably modified during 
a limit to space, even in its most abstract the later part of his life. Struve considered 
form ; but Mey uestion of the infinity of worlds | that the universe was in the shape of a disc of 
and their distribution in the infinity of space | limited thickness, but infinite length—a theory 
lies more closely within the scope of human | which is hard to support, as, unless the ulti- 
intellect, for we have many material facts and | mate extinction of light in space is believed in, 
calculations to go upon, in discovering the | that part of the heavens which lay towards the 
probable answer to this most fascinating | plane of the disc would necessarily shine with 
question. | the brightness of the sun. The late Mr Proctor, 
Only as far back as the seventeenth century, though finding it impossible to define any 
astronomers placed the number of stars in the | particular shape for the visible universe as a 
universe as a little over one thousand ; but this whole, was of the opinion that the brightest 
was absurd, as the real number visible to the part of it—namely, the Milky-way—was in the 
oo - % a seven oye _ perhaps | form . a spiral. — a — _ 
treble that number can be seen by persons/ever, has many objections to contend with. 
with exceptionally good eyesight. When the Other astronomers have had different theories 
heavens, however, are examined through a tele- | on this question; but all, or nearly all, a 
scope, the numbers of visible stars are enor-| to admit an ultimate limit to the size of the 
mously increased ; in fact, it has been calcu- | visible universe ; or, in other words, believe that 
lated that the great Lick telescope, the most | the galaxy of worlds which surround us form, 
owerful yet made, reveals as many as one, in fact, but an islet in the vast infinity of space. 
Scared millions! Yet what is that vast} It would appear at first sight that any | 
number compared with infinity? It cannot | attempt to solve the question of the existence | 
even be likened to a grain of sand on the sea-| of external galaxies and ~— distance was 
shore. And yet, if we think the matter out | absolutely futile; yet such is not the case. 
carefully, we shall see that the number of |Some astronomers maintain that certain of the 
visible stars go really “A gp ni if a as the — gig ag ng 
they were, the heavens wou e a complete |—are really external galaxies, e have no 
blaze of light. This, of course, we know, is | mathematical evidence, however, to arrive at 
far from being the case; and indeed, there | the distance of these visible objects, and in all 
cannot be any doubt that, in certain parts of | probability they belong to our own galaxy, and 
the heavens at least, the number of visible| are no farther distant than the fainter stars. 
stars is already known, for even with the very | Professors Lambert, Herschel, Gore, Proctor, and 
strongest telescopes there are blank spaces, | others have formulated an ingenious hypothesis 
which are absolutely devoid of stars below a | a8 to the distance of external galaxies. By a 
certain magnitude, or even the posing trace of - sc Ba en of pu ore pn 4 a 
nebulous light. These spaces are known to, thoroug oundation o nown facts, they 
astronomers by the name of ‘coal-sacks ;’ they | assume that the diameter of the solar system 
contain no stars fainter than the twelfth magni- be to the a ee solar systems as “1 
tude, and, in fact, appear to mark those parts diameter of the sidereal universe is to the 
of the universe goal comparatively thin; distance between universes. The result of this 
on the other hand, in other parts of the | calculation is, that the nearest external universe 
heavens we have not by any means reached | is so far distant that light from it, travelling 
the limit of telescopic resolvability. It is| at the speed of 186,000 miles a second, would 
curious, though, that these intensely dark | take nearly ninety million years to reach us! 
‘holes’ in the bright empyrean are mostly to | The human mind is incapable of grasping such 
be found in those parts of the heavens where | an awful distance; but mathematical calcula- 
most stars abound, notably in the Milky-way. | tions show us that, even supposing that the 
These remarkable blank spots have been a/ external universe was the same size as ours, 
favourite theme of discussion and argument it would only appear to us as a tiny speck of 
amongst all astronomers, for whatever the real | nebulous light. It is doubtful, however, whether 
shape or distribution of that universe may be, | even light could reach us from such s oe ch 
they point to the almost certain inference that | the luminiferous ether may be absent from 
in fs pigeon direction at least there is an | inter-universal space, or light may be unable 
actual limit to the number of stars; and if | to pierce through ‘strata of such depth, no 
there is a limit in one direction, we have | matter how thin and free from matter it may 
every right to suppose that such is the case in| be. If, then, we accept this theory of the dis- 
others, and that we have wos to wait for | tribution of universes, we must see that there 
ve 


telescopes strong enough to reso those parts is no end to the system, for, by again working 
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out the proportionate calculation with the | 
diameter of the sidereal system as the basis, | 
| we shall only be going one step higher up | 
| the endless system of distribution of universes 
throughout space. 

But here our theories and calculations must 
stop, for we are attempting to think out a ques- | 
tion which is beyond the power of man’s mind 
to truly grasp; we are on the threshold of the 
Almighty, and the secrets of boundless infinity 
are and can be known to Him alone. 


RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL. 
CHAPTER IL. 


TE following morning broke warm and bright ; 
| and before noon, Maitland was conveyed to, 
| Le’s Yamun, or official residence, in the Consular 
sedan-chair. Hitherto his duties as Consul | 
had been smooth and harmonious. He was 
on friendly terms with the native population, | 
and was much liked by all the English resi- 
dents. His interview, however, with Pennant 
on the previous day had filled him with un- 
easiness, and it was with a heavy heart now 
that he set out for this important festival. | 
Memories of Lady Margaret as she used to, 
be when a girl mingled with his uneasiness | 
with regard to her son’s infatuation. In short, | 
Maitland had spent a sleepless night—his anxiety | 
to help Pennant, and his utter inability to be | 
of the least service to him, being the most serious 
cause of his trouble. 

‘Thank Heaven the mother knows nothing 
of this!’ he said to himself; ‘and the un- 
happy boy will soon be forced to see, by the 
strength of circumstances, how futile and vain 
this unfortunate and ridiculous love-affair really 
is.’ 


} 


Maitland arrived at his destination in good 


| time. The streets were crowded with spectators, 
and his bearers had some difficulty in forcing 
| their way through the throngs of ig who | 
had collected to watch the arrival of the guests | 
and the presents. At the front door, the Eng- 
lish Consul was, according to custom, met by the | 
Prefect, who conducted him, with many bows, | 
into the reception hall. According to custom, 
also, the bride herself did not appear; but the 
presents which had arrived from the bride- 
groom were all exhibited in the most con- 
| Spicuous manner ; and the Prefect took Maitland 
round to see them, and expatiated on their 
merits in truly Oriental style and metaphor. 

Each moment the scene became more bust- 
ling and gay. Not only were Le’s own friends | 
invited to the betrothal feast, but also his | 
son’s fellow-students and literary acquaintances. | 
These individuals had all donned their most 
brilliant robes, and the bright colouring added | 
to the bizarre and striking effect. The furniture 
of the many reception rooms was covered for 
the occasion with rich hangings, and the walls 
were hung with scrolls bearing sayings of the 
sages of antiquity. 

In addition to the crowds of bridal gifts, 
priceless curiosities of all kinds were arranged 
about the rooms; and numerous servants were 


seen gliding here and there bearing fresh nuptial 
gifts and attending to the wants of the guests. 

At the appointed hour, the bridegroom, Wang, 
was announced, and Le hurried to the front 
door to receive him. . With much ceremony, 
this important personage was led into the recep- 
tion hall, where he bowed low to the other 
guests, and placed the necessary letter of 
betrothal in the hands of the Prefect. Wang’s 
manner was full of a certain exaggerated punc- 
tiliousness, which was anything but pleasing, 
After greeting the native guests, the Prefect 
brought him up to introduce him to Maitland ; 
but being a Confucian of the Confucianists, he 
showed his anti-foreign proclivities by the cold- 
ness of his salutation to the Englishman. 

The Prefect then invited the bridegroom to 
enter the dining-hall. According to etiquette, 
this invitation was twice refused, and only 
accepted after a third and pressing request had 

een made. The Prefect then led Wang to the 
scene of festivities, and the other guests hurried 
to follow so good an example. 

The tables in this spacious apartment groaned 
with every sort of delicacy. Birds’ nests from 
the Polynesian Islands, venison from Mongolia, 
and preserves from Canton, were amongst the 
luxuries present. In short, every imaginable 
delicacy was provided to satisfy the most 
capricious appetites; and the artistic arrange- 
ments of everything, the brilliancy of the colour- 
ing, the great width and height of the magni- 
ficent rooms, had an ellect even upon the most 
fastidious eyes. 

Maitland, who was accustomed to _ being 
present at many of the most costly and splen- 


did of the Chinese festivities, could not help 


owning to himself that the lavish preparations 
for the betrothal of Le’s daughter exceeded 
anything he had yet witnessed in China. As 
English Consul, he was at once led to the 
upper end of the dining-hall and provided 
with a seat of honour. Maitland was remark- 
able for his tact. He had by this time ac- 
quired the manner which is esteemed the 
perfection of politeness in the Celestial Country. 
He bowed low to the Prefect, therefore, and 
expressed his astonishment at the magnificence 
of the scene on which his eyes rested. The 
Prefect deprecated the compliment in _ the 
humblest way, and returned Maitland’s salute 
with effusion. 

Wang was magnificently dressed in robes of 
the finest silk, and wore the insignia of scholar- 
ship, which is so dear to the hearts of his 
countrymen. No fine robes, however, could 
cover his personal defects. In appearance he 
was both old and ugly; and the mean and 
sensual expression of his face showed all too 
lainly, to Maitland’s observant eyes, that 

ennant had not exaggerated the situation when 
he spoke of the terrible fate which awaited 
poor Amethyst as this man’s bride. 

he preliminary ceremonies had just begun, 
and the band had struck up the merry strains 
of the Dragon and the Phenix, when Mait- 
land’s eyes were attracted to two men who 
were coming up the dining-hall side by side. 
One of them was a Chinaman in gaily coloured 
silk robes, further adorned with the insignia 
of scholarship. The other was an Englishman 
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in the quiet morning attire of his country. He 
was of course Pennant. His sober dress and 
dignified manner immediately attracted all eyes 
to him; and Maitland, as he observed him, 
had to own to himself that he was as attractive- 
looking a young fellow as he had ever seen. 

‘Confound it!’ muttered the Consul under 
his breath. ‘How in the world has the luckless 
lad got in here? That Chinaman who is with 
him must, I suppose, be the brother of the 
bride, the Le Ming of whom he has spoken 
to me. What a reckless fellow Pennant is; 
but what a gentleman he looks! He is the 
image of his mother. God help her! She 
little knows the danger into which her young 
hopeful is putting himself. He has evidently 
managed to throw dust into Le Ming’s eyes; 
brt I see by the lad’s expression that he is up to 
mischief.—Ah, he is looking this way. I must 
recognise him, although, upon my word, I’d 
rather not. Poor boy! I can see by the build 
of his chin that he’s as obstinate as a mule. 
I can’t help admiring his pluck. But what a 
state of things! Does a fellow like that imagine 
that he can upset a state ceremonial of this sort, 
and carry off a Chinaman’s bride from under 
his very nose ?’ 

Maitland’s uneasiness was not at all percep- 
tible in his manner, which was as collected and 
cool as the occasion demanded. He soon saw 
that Pennant had no idea of obtruding himself 
upon his notice. The young man seated him- 
self far down at the same table, and entered 
into animated conversation with Le Ming and 
one or two of his friends. 

As the feast proceeded and the wine cireu- 
lated, the fun became fast and furious. After 
the most serious of the courses had been dis- 
posed of, the host proposed the old-fashioned 
game of Forfeits. A word was given, and each 
guest had to write a couplet in accordance with 
the strict rules of Chinese poetry-making. 
Those who failed—and many did—were com- 
pelled to drink off their glasses of wine as a 
punishment. Presently, this was voted slow, 
and the more popular game of Chai met (the 
Italian Mora, and the Roman Micare digitis) was 
substituted for it. Pennant entered with heart 
and soul into these amusements; and no one, 
to judge from his face, would imagine that he 
had a care in the world. Even Maitland 
ceased to watch him, and gave himself up to 
the pleasure of the hour. 

Betrothal feasts in China generally last until 
late in the evening; and Maitland had already 
risen from the table, when Pennant felt his 
coat pulled from behind, Already, in his brief 
wooing, he had had some experience of signals. 
He put his hand back, therefore, in a hurry, 
and was rewarded by feeling a note slipped 
into it. He managed to read the few words 
which it contained unobserved. ‘Meet me in 
the garden when the sun touches the horizon,’ 
ran the missive. It was not signed; but the 
young man knew only too well whose was the 
writing. His heart leaped in his breast, and 
his eyes grew dark with emotion. He was by 
no means blind to the enormous risk that he 
was running; but one glance at Wang, who 
was already considerably the worse for wine, 
steadied his resolve. 


‘I would far rather die than leave the girl 
I love to such a fate,’ he muttered under his 
breath, and taking his opportunity, he presently | 
slipped away from the banqueting-hall. Several 
of the guests had gone away to sleep off the 
effects of the feast on the neighbouring divans ; 
and Le Ming and Wang wandered off into the 
veranda. It was easy for Pennant, therefore, to | 
make his way unobserved to the garden at the | 
back of the house. He entered it as the last | 
rays of the sun struck the pinnacles of the | 
roof. There is no twilight in the Celestial 
country, but the darkness did not prevent | 
Pennant from being able to discover the place 
where Amethyst waited for him. She was 
standing, leaning against the summer-house, 
She had thrown back her veil—he could 
scarcely see her face in the gathering gloom, 
but he felt the tremulous pressure of the hands 
which he held in his. 

‘Your Excellency,’ she exclaimed, ‘I have not 
courage for this. I dare not go.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ said Pennant, in a firm voice. 
‘Think what awaits you if you hesitate now. 
You have nothing to fear” he added. ‘I would 
fight a dozen of your countrymen to rescue you. 
I have ordered a cart to be in readiness at the 
side-door. We shall not take long in reaching 
the wharf, where a boat will meet us. There is 
a ship waiting to sail for England at the 
anchorage in the river. We have only to go 
through a bad half-hour—then we are safe. 
Come, Amethyst; don’t let your courage fail 
you at the last moment.’ 

The poor girl was scarcely capable of 
replying; but when Pennant put his arm 
round her waist and hurried her forward, she 
no longer resisted. 

On this auspicious night, the Prefect’s Yamun 
was gay with lights of every imaginable shade 
of colour. These lights shed a partial glow 
on the garden, but not sufficient for any 
one to notice the flight of the young people, 
if a sudden accident had not occurred. ‘The 
Chinese girl was not accustomed to walking 
eg we her pinched and stunted feet forbade 
the free exercise of her limbs. In struggling to 
reach the gate, she knocked down a pot of flowers 
which stood on a marble column. It fell on 
some large stones with a crash and clatter. 

‘Let me flee back,’ said Amethyst. ‘They 
have heard us. I know we are lost.’ 

‘No,’ said Pennant; ‘come on. Lean on me, 
Amethyst ; I will carry you; fear nothing.’ | 

‘I know we are lost,’ she repeated. She hid | 
her trembling face against her lover’s shoulder. 
They had nearly reached the gate, and Pennant 
was beginning to hope that the worst was over, | 
when a noise in the balcony of the pavilion | 
was distinctly heard, and the face of Le Ming 
appeared staring out into the dim light. 
‘Aiyah? he shouted, ‘who goes there ?’ 

One of the Chinese lanterns suddenly flared 
up brightly—it was caught by a gust of wind, 
and had taken fire—the light fell full on 
Pennant. 

Le Ming uttered a smothered oath. 


‘By the 
tombs of my ancestors,’ he shouted, ‘that dog 
of an Englishman is running off with Amethyst ! 


Stop, stop! Come back, come back!’ he 


screamed as he hurried down the steps. 
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‘Don’t look behind you,’ whispered Pennant ; 
‘we are almost at the gate. He can’t follow 
us far in the darkness. Keep up your courage 
—we are nearly safe.’ 

Breathlessly, the pair passed the gate, 
banging it behind them. They had just time 
to jump into the cart and tell the coachman to 
drive with all speed to the river, when Le 
Ming, with flushed face and bloodshot eyes, 
reached the portal. He opened the gate in a 
hurry, and looked down the lane in a state of 
hopeless bewilderment. Unfortunately for him, 
however, the quantities of wine he had imbibed 
confused his toae:s and by the time he had 
collected his thoughts sufficiently to take any 
decisive step, Pennant and Wang’s bride had 
reached the end of the lane. 

Being a scholar, Le Ming was not used to 
running, and he therefore made no attempt to 
follow the pair. ‘Tsei, Tsei’ [Thieves], he 
shouted at the top of his voice. Several 
servants came hurrying up at the sound. Le 
Ming pointed with distraction to the rapidly 
vanishing cart. ‘Follow them—chase them— 
bring them back,’ he screamed. ‘The foreign 
barbarian has carried off my sister. Catch them 
up; bring them back, and you shall each 
receive a tael of silver.’ 

It was unnecessary after this to tell the 
servants to set off in hot pursuit. A Chinaman 
will do anything for spoil, and this most 
unexpected situation lent wings to their feet. 
Run as fast as they would, however, they could 
not overtake the cart, and all the trouble 
which was immediately to follow might have 
been averted, had not two or ‘three tingchais 
(messengers) been coming up the lane. Seeing 
the commotion at the Prefect’s gate, they also 
eagerly turned in pursuit. On their way they 
were joined by four or five more of their com- 
rades ; and after a long chase, came up with the 
cart in one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares. 

The terrible excitement through which 
Pennant had lived for the last twenty-four 
hours reached a culminating point at this 
moment. The unfortunate girl for whose life 
and safety he was willing to risk so much, lay 
back in the cart as if she were dead. Nothing 
in all her previous life of seclusion had pre- 
pared her for such a supreme moment as the 
present; she had not nerve to meet it, and 
gave up all for lost. 

“*Don’t cry, Amethyst,’ said her lover. ‘I’ll 
fight those brutes and save you yet.’ He 
jumped off the cart as he spoke, and with a 
blow of his fist knocked down the man who 
had seized the mule’s bridle. Several others 
soon licked the dust in a similar manner, and 
for a moment there seemed a ray of hope that 
Pennant might gain the victory over his 
pursuers; but courage, however great, cannot 
stand up against numbers, and while the young 
Englishman was still laying vigorously about 
him, he was dealt such a deadly blow by a 
labourer who was standing near, that he sud- 
denly fell senseless to the ground. Amethyst 
thought he was killed ; she leaped from the cart 
and tried to get to his side; the Chinamen, 
however, immediately took her prisoner, and 
turning. the mule’s head, they carried her back 


to the Yamun, Pennant meanwhile was 
lifted on to some of the men’s shoulders, and 
in this condition followed his intended bride to 
her father’s house. 

It would be impossible by any words to 
describe the furious excitement which the news 
of Pennant’s daring and extraordinary conduct 
caused at the Yamun. Wang was nearly beside 
himself. His bride had been snatched away 
almost out of his arms. It is true that his 
rage was caused by no sensation of disappointed 
love, for he had never even seen the girl he 
intended to marry; but where a Chinaman 
supposes his marital honour to have been im- 
pugned, he is indeed then as a raving mad- 
man. 

All preparations for the wedding ceremony 
had of course to be stopped, and the guests 
who had not already taken their departure 
were requested to do so by hints more 
significant than polite. 

An event of such appalling daring—a crime 
so black—had not taken place within the 
memory of any living Chinaman. The un- 
fortunate Wang was commiserated on all sides ; 
Le Ming was eagerly questioned; while as to 
Le himself, he was so purple with rage that 
words failed him when he tried to express his 
emotion. 

It was a slight relief to the feelings of the 
enraged family when poor Pennant, in a 
senseless condition, was brought into their 
midst. Rage and spite had so completely 
changed the Prefect’s features, that in a 
moment he had altered from the calm and 
mild Confucianist into a furious madman. 
When the bearers laid Pennant on the ground, 
he rushed at him and kicked him with all his 
might. In short, he was only saved from 
murdering his quondam guest by Le Ming’s 
intercessions. 

Wang was equally beside himself; but he 
vented his rage in abuse and threats. ‘Take 
the thievish barbarian to the prison,’ shouted 
the Prefect. ‘Put him into the prison imme- 
diately, and bring him back to life, that I may 
see his agonies and watch him die.’ 

The servants obeyed this order with grim 
pleasure. Pennant was quickly lifted from the 
ground and borne into the prefectural prison, 
which stood on the right hand within the 
front gates of the Yamun. Over the portals of 


| this dreadful abode, a tiger’s head, with huge 


staring eyes and widely open jaws, was painted. 
The gates of the place were dreary enough ; 
but it would be impossible for any words to 
describe the horrors of the cells within. The 
prisoner was carried into one which contained 
five or six felons of the worst type, men on 
whose features murderous and fierce passions 
were plainly written. Two of these, who were 
reckoned the most dangerous, were chained to 
benches, with a second chain connecting the 
circlets of iron which they wore round their 
necks with beams of wood in the roof. The 
rest of the prisoners were allowed such liberty 
as heavy gyves would permit. 

Pennant was immediately carried to an empty 
bench, and being considered a violent character, 
was chained in the same way as the worst 
prisoners. As he was still unconscious, however, 
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his chain was not drawn so tight as was 
usual. Having laid him flat on a bench, the 
jailer, in obedience to the command of the 
Prefect, filled a tin pot with water from a jar 
which stood in a corner of the dungeon. A 
fetid stench arose as he disturbed the surface 
of this water, which became still worse when 
he emptied the contents of the pannikin over 
the face and head of the barbarian. The shock 


of the cold water, with the help, possibly, of | 


the abhorrent scent which accompanied it, 
aroused Pennant, who opened his eyes and 
stared with dull amazement at the scene before 
him. 

‘Get up!’ shouted the jailer. He gave him 
a savage push as he spoke. ‘Get up!’ he 
repeated. ‘I want to fasten you up tighter.’ 

Pennant, in a semi-conscious way, tried to 
comply; but he was not quick enough to 
satisfy the ruffian, who kicked at him furiously, 
forced him to a sitting position, and then 
shortened the chain which connected the circlet 
of iron round his neck with the beam of wood 
in the roof until the poor fellow was nearly 
choked. 

The pain did more than the water to arouse 
Pennant. He tried to raise his hand to deal 
such a blow at his tormentor as had already 
knocked down half-a-dozen of his captors an 
hour back. But his handcuffs stopped him, 
and he then for the first time realised his 
position. He remained quiet for a moment or 
two, endeavouring to collect his _ scattered 
thoughts. Soon the events of the evening 
rushed back upon his recollection, and his one 
absorbing anxiety was a desire to know what 
had become of Amethyst. 

‘Where am I? What has happened?’ he 
asked of the jailer. 

‘You are in prison,’ replied the man with a 
brutal grin, ‘where you are likely to remain, 
you dog of a barbarian, until you are carried 
to the execution-ground.’ 

Poor Pennant gave a groan. ‘Now I re- 
member,’ he said—‘ yes, I remember. Maitland 
was right; it was folly.’ He looked up and 
asked a question eagerly: ‘Where is 
Prefect’s young lady ?’ 

‘What does a foreign dog like you want to 
know about our young lady?’ answered the 
fellow. ‘If you mention her name again, you 
shall be bambooed.’ 

‘I don’t mind a trifle of that sort, if you can 
assure me that she is safe.’ 

‘Listen to the barbarian !’ exclaimed the jailer 
with a hoarse laugh. ‘He says he doesn’t mind 
being bambooed. He'll sing a different song 
after we have tried it on.’ 

The other prisoners all laughed. Pennant 
glanced from one face to another in a hopeless 
and dazed manner. ‘Get me some water; I 
am faint, he gasped; but the brutal jailer 
turned on his heel without listening to his 
request. 

he severe blow on his head had made him 
sick and giddy. He tried to lie down, but was 
chained up so tightly that it was impossible ; 
handcuffs prevented his using his hands—in 
short, he was completely powerless. Beyond a 
dumb sense of anguish, he was almost incapable 
of consecutive thought. His head was racked 


the | 


with aches and pains from the severe blow he 
had received, and his terrible thirst caused his 
,tongue to cleave to the roof of his mouth, 
, Maitland was right. He had failed to rescue 
Amethyst, and he himself was in that horror 
, of all horrors, a Chinese prison. In all proba- 
bility, the jailer’s words would come true, and 
he would only leave this grim abode for the 
execution-ground. 

Dreadful as these reflections were, however, 
the overwhelming sense of thirst was the most 
resent torture. Pennant repeated his request 
/for water, and one of the prisoners, better- 
natured than the rest, refilled his can for him, 
| A draught of water was held to his fevered 
, lips; but the pestilential smell made it impos- 
sible for him to drink it. He turned away in 
disgust. 

The other prisoners had now flocked round 
the Englishman, and were gazing at him 
curiously. Finding that he could speak Chinese, 
they plied him with questions, 

‘Is there no other water?’ he asked, as soon 
as their first curiosity was satisfied. 

‘Have you got any money?’ was the enig- 
matical reply. 

‘Yes, some.’ 

‘Give me a tael of silver, and I will get 
‘you some fresh water—or, better still, some tea, 
said a man who wore gyves, but who was not 
otherwise fettered. 
| Pennant was powerless to get to his pockets, 
but the man did so for him, and when he 
produced a packet of sycee silver, a pleased 
| expression crept over his low-caste face. With- 
out a word, he crept stealthily away, carrying 
| his booty carefully concealed about his person. 
He was absent nearly half an hour, during 
which Pennant’s terrible thirst rose to fever- 
height; but when at last he returned, he 
brought a pot of tea in his hands. 

‘See! this is what money will effect,’ he 
whispered to the prisoner. ‘If you have money, 
| you won't have such a bad time here. Now, 
let me try if I can lengthen your chain so 
that you may lie down,’ 

‘Must I spend the night 
place ?” 
| ‘Yes, 
| They all feel it at first. 
; you dogs 


in this awful 


Oh, you'll be used to it after a bit. 


I have no doubt that 
from a foreign country are more 
/squeamish than we are; but custom reconciles 
lone to anything. Now, lie down, and _ be 
thankful that money has lengthened your 
chain.’ 

Hard as the wooden bench was, Pennant’s 
head ached so badly that he was glad to 
comply ; and the prisoner who had constituted 
himself his friend for the time being, sat down 
at a little distance and watched him with 
interest. 

The night had now arrived, and the other 
inmates of the prison crowded one by one into 
poor Pennant’s prison. Much as he longed for 
sleep, no sleep would visit him in that dreadful 
atmosphere. His bodily sufferings would alone 
have kept him awake; but the tortures of his 
mind with regard to Amethyst nearly drove 
him mad. 

‘What a fool I’ve been!’ he kept muttering 
to himself. ‘I thought to save that unfortunate 
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and to what a fate have I 
There is no mercy in the 
For aught I can tell, her life 
may be the penalty of her rashness. Maitland | 
was right when I spoke to him yesterday. His | 
unwillingness to help me nearly maddened me 
at the time; but now I see with what justice 
he spoke. I wish to goodness that he knew 
of my present condition. My only chance is in 
giving him a hint. I wonder if that fellow 
who brought me the tea would help me? I 
don’t exactly know how far an English Consul’s | 
power extends, nor how much these Chinese 
are likely to regard it; but my only chance is | 
to put him in possession of the present dreadful 
facts.’ 

Pennant sat up again as these thoughts 
occurred to him; he stretched out his foot and 
managed to touch the prisoner who had brought 
him the tea. 

In a moment the man was up and bending 
over him. ‘Can this little one serve you?’ he 
asked. 

‘It is possible, I 
trust you ? 

‘If you have money—yes.’ 

‘IT have plenty of money.’ 

‘Good—very good. Your wishes are mine. 

obey. What can I do for you?’ 

‘Can you contrive to take a note from me 
to the English Consul ?’ 


innocent child, 
subjected her ! 
Chinese mind. 


*Can 


replied Pennant. 


A NOVEL INDUSTRY. 

THry were a happy little family, the Lugos. 
Typical of the Mexican race with their swarthy 
skins, jet-black hair, and love of finery, their 
costumes added a bit of gay colouring to the 
sea-beach below Ensenada, whose long stretch 
of yellow sand was relieved by naught save 
here and there a bunch of green seaweed, until 
it disappeared in the purple mountains which 
run the full length of the peninsula. 

It is a most uninteresting coast, that of Lower 
California, looked at from the shore. With 
hardly an exception; it is barren in the extreme. 
Only a few diminutive creeks come down from 
the mountains, and they carry so small a supply 
of water, that vegetation of any kind is scarce, 
and what little there is looks dry and parched. 
The chief seaport town of this isolated Mexican 
possession is Ensenada, a town by courtesy, a 
Village in size, for the whole population does 
not exceed four hundred souls. Though the 


| 


‘should find material from this source to keep 
them busily occupied, and profitably so too, for 
Francisco had houses and land and money in 
the bank, and intended shortly to retire from 
his business to settle on an orange grove, there 
to live the life of a country gentleman. That 
was last year. Perhaps by now he has retired. 
If so, it is to be supposed that some one else 
must have taken up an industry which for a 
time was peculiarly his own, and which, per- 
haps, were it more widely known, would result 
in thinning the ranks of these dreaded monsters 
of the deep. 

First of all, there was the oil; but perhaps, 
before describing the method of preparing this, 
it would be well to say a few words about the 
shark-catching itself. Of various kinds, these 
uncanny monsters are to be found plentifully 
distributed over the greater portion of the 
Pacific Ocean, at least that portion which washes 
the shores of Lower, or as it is called by the 
| Mexicans, Baja California. Some are said to 
be harmless, some are known as dangerous ; 
but no ordinary person would care to bathe in 
seas where even the harmless kind are plentiful 
—there is something so repulsive in the appear- 
ance they present as they glide through the 
clear, transparent salt water, where, for a score 
of feet, one may look down and see the little 
shells on the bottom as distinctly as in the 
aquarium at the Crystal Palace. The shark 
has ever an intent, business-like look about it. 
It always seems in quest of some victim, as 
noiselessly it parts the water, and changes its 
course with a single turn of its tail. A trouble- 
some captive it will prove at the end of the 
stoutest line, and hard to land if the fisherman 
is inexperienced ; but once let its vagaries be 
understood, and none of the fiuny denizens of 
the deep are easier handled. 

In the early morning, Francisco Lugo and 
his eldest boy, Thomas, who would soon be 
twelve, launched the flat-bottomed surf-boat. 
This boat—a great, clumsy, home-made thing— 
was admirably suited to the purpose for which 
it was used, for it was staunch enough to defy 
|the stoutest shark that might endeavour to pull 
jits head under water. In the bows, coiled 
;round a wooden roller, was a line two hundred 
feet in length. The hook, strong and massive 
—-made by the blacksmith from the best of 
English steel—was joined to the rope by three 
feet of chain. When the boat is clear of the 
jsurf, and lazily pitching in the deep blue 
| water beyond, Thomas baits the hook with a 
| Spanish mackerel—a big one too, for no sprat 


trade of the place is controlled to a great extent | does the shark deign to look at. This done, he 
by a few shrewd Yankees, that enterprising | gives the line to Francisco, who throws it out 
nation furnishes but a small percentage of its |in front of him, after handing the oars to his 
inhabitants : the bulk are Mexican—Mexican in | son. Sometimes the bait is snapped up ere it 
nationality, in custom, and in their lack of | touches the bottom; at other times, it sinks, 
| enterprise. But to this last characteristic the | and drags there for hours at a stretch, before 
Lugos were an exception, for they followed an a sudden, violent tug tells the occupants of the 
occupation complete in itself, and one on which | boat that a shark has grabbed it. Then com- 
competition made no inroads to mar their hap- | mences a battle. The shark feels the penetrat- 
| piness. It was a strange calling that of Fran- ing barbed hook lodge fast, and dashes off. Out 

cisco Lugo, a calling which must appear to the | flies the line, half of it in a few seconds. So 
| UNinitiated dangerous to a degree, for the very | quickly does it go, that it would seem only a 
name of shark sends a thrill of horror through | few more would suffice to see the roller bare. 
one, and he was a shark fisherman. Stranger| But no; it changes its tactics—it begins to 
still must it seem to many that a whole family | swim in circles. This gives Francisco an oppor- 
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tunity to haul in the slack rope; while Thomas 
keeps the boat pointed straight ahead. Sud- 
denly the shark reverts to its former tactics. 
It dashes off again, taking with it the best part 
of the line; but once more it pulls up short, 
and commences to swim in circles as before. 
Thus it carries on the contest. For a quarter 
of an hour or more, it vainly tries to free itself 
from the hook, until at last it becomes weaker, 
partly from struggling, and partly from the 
rush of water into its mouth, which is kept 
open by the heavy chain. Then when it offers 
no further resistance, Francisco winds up the 
roller and tells his son to row for the shore. 

They beach the boat, and, aided by the in- 
coming tide, drag their listless captive high and 
dry on to the sand. A few strokes from a 
rusty old axe sever the head from the body. 
Next, Francisco takes a large clasp-knife from 
the pocket of his overalls, cuts the shark open, 
aud removes its enormous liver, which organ 
seems to occupy an unusual amount of space 
in its interior economy; while Thomas, who, 
in the meantime has returned from the shanty 
with some buckets, places it therein. This 
done, Francisco cuts off the dorsal fin, and 
making a deep incision down each side of the 
backbone, dexterously extracts that member, 
leaving the mutilated carcase on the beach, to 
be washed out to sea by the first receding tide. 
They then carry home their trophies. Their 
morning’s work is done, and dinner well earned. 
In the afternoon, they repeat their labours of 
the morning. 

Sometimes they catch four or five sharks in 
the day, sometimes only one or two—their luck 
depends on the season of the year. In the 
hot summer months, a run of man-eating sharks 
from the south reinforces the common local 
species known as ‘sun-sharks.’ These assume 
larger proportions than the harmless local 
variety, and furnish a greater supply of oil; 
but all the year round Francisco was sure of a 
constant supply of one kind or another, He 
laid their livers on a little platform in the 
sun, which renders out the oil, causing it to 
drip slowly into a barrel beneath. From a 
single liver he obtained from a gallon to five 
gallons. The last amount was of course taken 
from the large man-eaters; but no shark was 
too small for him to cut up. It was all fish 
that came to Francisco’s net, or rather line. 
When he had filled a barrel with the oil, he 
nailed down the head and set it to one side, 
to wait until he had a supply of several hun- 
dred gallons. This cargo i loaded into his 
large fishing-boat—home-made, like the surf- 
boat—and sailed away north to the town of 
San Diego, in Southern California, the nearest 
of any size belonging to the United States. 
There he got rid of it to a Yankee merchant 
for fifty cents or two shillings a gallon, The 
dried dorsal fins, tied up in bundles, he sold to 
the representative of a Chinese firm for future 
sale to his fellow-countrymen, by whom they 
are esteemed as a great table delicacy. Occa- 
sionally, even the skin itself found a ready 
sale, for it is made into ‘shagreen,’ and used 
by cabinet-makers, who appreciate its fine 
rough inner surface, considering that it gives a 
superior finish to the harder and more valuable 


woods than the finest sandpaper. And the back- 
bones? They, too, are a source of revenue to 
the Lugo family. Of the many exquisite 
walking-sticks favoured by the American and 
Mexican swells on the Pacific coast, none are 
more beautiful than those made of this material, 

In the evenings and during the daytime, 
when Francisco’s wife, Juannetta was wnoccu- 
pied with her household duties, she worked on 
these strange freaks of fashion. After one had 
passed through her hands and was ready for 
sale, it looked a delicate piece of workmanship, 
for all the world like an imitation Malacca 
cane carved in ivory. Her manner of working 
the raw material was simple in the extreme. 
The various joints of the vertebra she separated 
with a sharp knife, throwing them into a pot 
of water. When this boiled, it caused the cling- 
ing flesh to fall away from the bone, leaving 
it snowy white. Then she took a thin steel 
rod and strung them on, the thicker ones at 
the top, the smaller ones at the bottom, taper- 
ing between the two extremes as any well-pro- 
portioned cane should do, At each end of the 
steel rod, a small nut screwed them all tightly 
together, closer, even, than originally, and made 
the joints invisible. Next came the setting of 
the ferrules and handles, which being done, a 
final rub down with the shark-skin added a 
smooth polished surface to an already artistic 
piece of work. 

And this is how Francisco Lugo made his 
money. Perhaps one day in the future, as he 
sits beneath his own vine and fig-tree in the 
balmy air of Southern California, speculating 
on the orange crop before him, his thoughts 
will carry him back to an industry of which 
he was the pioneer. Yet he will not feel in 
his discovery that he has added aught to this 
utilitarian age. His mind will wander away to 
no abstract idea like that; he will not even 
remark that man can make all things subserve 
his needs. No; he will just lie back on his 
veranda, a cigarette between his lips, thankful 
that the period of his life is past when work 
was his lot, and intent on enjoying the balance 
of it in the Mexican style, dreamily satisfied 
with each day as it comes along. 


ROMANTIC TALES OF INDIAN WAR. 


By W. Forges MiTcHELL, 
Author of Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny. 


THE FIRST SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. 
PART I. 


In these days of machine guns and magazine 
rifles, territorial regiments without numbers, 
and Volunteers, I hope it will not be con- 
sidered out of place if I recall a few of the 
brave deeds of the British army in the good 
old days of flint muskets, hand-grenades, and 
sergeants’ pikes. But before proceeding further, 
I must inform my readers that these sketches 
are not given as serious and authentic history, 
but are compiled from my recollections of many 
such stories related to me by the old moon- 
shee, Rahim Buksh, who initiated me into the 
mysteries of the Hindustani language thirty-six 
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years ago, When I was still a slender-waisted 
‘oriff ;’ but, 


Like many, many memories, the griffs have passed 


away. 
They live but in time-stricken men, or else lie 
hushed in clay. 


However, in the good old days of which I 
write, there were still to be seen old soldiers 
in the invalid battalions of John Company 
Bahadur wearing the bronze star for the second 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore on their breasts. 
And many of the great host of camp-followers 
then in the bazaars of the army in India could, 
and did, boast that they had served under 
General Lord Lake, during the first siege of 
Bhurtpore and the other famous wars of that 
period of Indian history. To that class belonged 
old Rahim Buksh, the first moonshee, or Hindu- 
stani teacher, attached to the glorious old 93d 
Sutherland Highlanders just after the Mutiny. 
Although turned seventy-five years of age, the 
moonshee was still a hale and hearty old man ; 
and having passed his whole life in the camps 
and quarters of the army, he was full of 
military lore and camp stories from the days 
of General Lord Lake to those of Colin 
Campbell (Lord Clyde). But Bhurtpore was 
his strong point The first and second sieges 
of Bhurtpore formed the two leading epochs in 
the moonshee’s life, and formed his era. Every- 
thing was dated from Bhurtpore. No matter 
what great event had ever come under the 
moonshee’s notice, it either happened so many 
years before, or so many years after, the first 
or second sieges of Bhurtpore. 

During the first siege by General Lake in 
1805, the moonshee had served in the humble 
position of carcoon, or inkhorn bearer, to the 
heal moonshee of the Quartermaster-general 
of the army of General Lake. But twenty-two 
years after, at the time of the second siege of 
this famous fortress, Rahim Buksh had been 
romoted to high rank in the Intelligence 
epartment of the army under General Lord 


| Combermere (Sir Stapleton Cotton, of Peninsular 


fame); and when primed with a pill or two 
of the much-abused opium, the old moonshee 
became very entertaining; and I believe he 
looked on himself as the veritable alligator who 
drank the moat of Bhurtpore dry and took the 
city. This allusion to the alligator (Hindustani 
khumeer) will be explained in the next Part, 
and those readers who have never heard the 
story must wait for the explanation. However, 
the fall of Bhurtpore was without doubt one 
of the most important events in Indian history ; 
but to make this clear, I must relate the 
history of the first siege under Lord Lake in 


| 1805. 


Bhurtpore was the great fortress of the 


| Jhats, one of the most warlike of the robber 


tribes of India. It lies about thirty miles west- 
north-west of Agra, and in the time of the 
Mogul Emperor Aurungzebe, the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore shook the Mogul Empire to its 


| foundation, laying siege to the fortress of Agra, 


which he took, and seated himself on the 


| famous black marble throne, or slab of black 
| marble used as the coronation seat of the 
Mogul Emperors ; and owing to this desecration 


by the Jhat conqueror, the marble slab, accord- 
ing to my informant, burst a vein, and actually 
shed blood; and when the Jhats were eventu- 
ally driven out of Agra, they carried off the 
famous two-leaved gate of the Taj Mahal with 
them. This famous gate was said to have been 
carved out of two solid slabs of agate, each 
slab of the estimated value of one crore of 
rupees (equal to one million sterling). This 
famous gate was never recovered by the Moguls; 
and the moonshee told me that the trophy was 
still in the treasury of Bhurtpore when the 
army under Lord Combermere was assembling 
for the second siege, thirty years before the 
Mutiny. But, by the advice of a Brahmin, the 
Rajah had the agate gates buried in the palace 
gardens ; and every one of the men employed 
in concealing them was immediately slain ; so 
that the hiding-place of the agate gates of the 
famous Taj Mahal, like the tomb of Alaric the 
Goth in the bed of the Apulian river, has not 
been discovered to this day. 

On New-year’s day 1805, General Lake, with 
a powerful army, advanced from Agra for the 
first siege of Bhurtpore, expecting that the 
fortress would fall an easy prey to the spoiler, 
because the defences were merely earthworks, 
consisting of large bastions built of sun-dried 
bricks. The strength of well-built earthworks 
was not understood in those days. But besides 
the earthworks, the whole city was encompassed 
by a deep and broad ditch or moat, full of 
water, fed by an underground current, the 
position of which was not known to living 
man, connecting the moat of Bhurtpore with 
a lake about twenty miles distant. But I don’t 
vouch for the historical correctness of these 
statements ; I merely give my recollections of 
the moonshee’s narratives, 

The siege of Bhurtpore opened on the 2d of 
January 1805; and by the 9th, the engineers 
pronounced the breach practicable, and the first 
attempt to take the fortress by storm was 
made; but although the troops, both European 
and native, showed the greatest bravery, they 
were beaten back with a loss of four hundred 
and fifty-six men killed and wounded. Between 
the 9th and 21st of the month, General Lake 
received reinforcements of both European and 
sepoy troops, and a second attempt to carry 
the fortress by assault was made. This also 
failed, with a loss of eighteen officers, and over 
five hundred men killed and wounded. After 
this heavy reverse, the British became hemmed 
in by the cavalry of Holkar, who, with other 
petty chiefs of Rajputana and Rohilkhund, had 
risen in favour of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, to 
harass the British by cutting off their supplies 
and communications. 

Matters remained in this critical state till the 
10th of February, when Major-general Jones 
joined General Lake with a division from Bom- 
bay, consisting of two regiments of king’s 
troops, four of sepoys, and six hundred cavalry. 
Being thus reinforced, a third assault was made, 
which also failed, with a loss of eight hundred 
and ninety-four men killed and wounded. 

After this third failure, the British cannon 
continued to play upon the fortifications day 
and night till the 22d February, when a fourth 
assault was made, Brigadier-general the Hon- 
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ourable G. Monson leading the stormers. The | 
Brigadier and the force under him fought | 
with the utmost bravery and desperation, but | 
being far outnumbered by the enemy, who also 
fought like demons, the stormers were driven | 
back at all points, with a loss of nine hundred | 
and eighty-seven men killed and wounded. | 
Few assaults in the annals of Indian sieges, and 
but few defences, were more stubbornly fought 
than this last assault on Bhurtpore. The old 
75th, the Stirlingshire Regiment—now the 1st 
Battalion Gordon Highlanders, at present in 
Rawul Pindi—headed the stormers, and fought 
like tigers, as described by the old moonshee. | 
But the bastion attacked, built of sun-dried | 
bricks, was very high and steep, so high that | 
no ladders could be got long enough to reach 
the top; and the men of the 75th, driven to 
desperation, unfixed their bayonets and drove 
them into the sides of the bastion, one over 
the other, and tried to scale it in that way; 
but they were knocked down by huge blocks | 
of wood, and bundles of cotton steeped in oil | 
and then set fire to and thrown on the heads | 
of the stormers. Also bags of gunpowder, with | 
lighted slow matches attached, were thrown 
from above amongst the crowds of stormers 
below ; whilst the enemy, from a neighbouring 
bastion, kept up a destructive fire of grape and | 
musketry, which told with terrible effect on 
the men in the ditch below. 

The old moonshee had been shut up in the 
fortress of Agra during four months of 1857, 
until relieved by a column from Delhi, after 
its fall, en route to relieve Lucknow; and the 
old 75th forming part of the force which 
relieved Agra, the moonshee could not resist 
attaching himself to the old number, which had 
been named the Bengal Tigers, after the first | 
siege of Bhurtpore ; and the moonshee declared | 
that in all his experience he had never wit-| 
nessed fighting like the defence of Bhurtpore 
in 1805, till he saw the defence of the Shah. | 
nujeef at Lucknow on the 16th of November 
1857, when the same tactics, of throwing burn- 
ing cotton saturated with oil, and logs of wood, 
&e., on the heads of the stormers, were fol- 
lowed, 

These several abortive assaults had cost the 
British army a loss of 2855 men, besides large 
numbers lost in the daily skirmishes with | 
Holkar and the other chiefs, to enable the 
British to keep their line of communication 
open. General Lake might well be despondent 
at such a loss. Besides having expended an 
immense park of ammunition, his guns were 
almost worn out and unsafe, for several were 
bursting daily, and the cost of procuring stores 
from Agra had become enormous. But by this 
time the treasury of the Rajah had almost, 
become empty, and the other Rajput and 
Rohilla chiefs, seeing no hope of further pay, 
— with Holkar and Bhurtpore, and 
rew off to their respective homes. Just at 
this juncture, news arrived from England that 
General Lake had been raised to the peerage, | 
and the Rajah of Bhurtpore seized on that 
chance as an opening for friendly overtures, 
sending a deputation of his principal sirdars to 
the British camp, under a flag of truce, to pre- 
sent his compliments to General Lake on being 


ennobled, and expressing a desire for peace and 
friendship with the British. From that day, 
fighting ceased, except with the troops of 
Holkar, who still hung on harassing the rear 
of the British, watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to raise the siege. 

A treaty with Bhurtpore was at length 
signed on the 10th of April 1805, the Rajah 
paying twenty lakhs of rupees (equal to 
£200,000 sterling) towards reimbursing — the 
British for the cost of the war, and also hand- 
ing over the fortress of Deeg to the British for 
ever. 

In his despatches on the siege of Bhurtpore, 
Lord Lake attributes his defeat to the defects 
in the engineering branch of his army, and 
the want of men skilled in sapping and mining. 
However, immediately the treaty was signed, 
Lord Lake attacked the camp of Holkar, and 
totally routed his force with great slaughter, 
capturing the whole of his camp equipage and 
stores with a great number of horses. 

Thus ended the first siege of the famous 
Jhat fortress ; and after the British retired, the 
Rajah spent large sums in offerings to the 
Brahmins—the priests or highest caste among 
the Hindus—and one of them, reputed to be 
the most holy, advised the Rajah to build 
another large bastion on the bones of the 
British slain in the different assaults, and pro- 
phesied that if his instructions were carried 
out, the goddess Kalee—the Hindu goddess of 
war, and patroness of Thugs and murderers— 


had revealed to him that Bhurtpore thus | 


defended would remain impregnable till an 
alligator (in Hindustani, a khumeer) would come 
from beyond the sea and drink the waters of 
the moat dry. But I must leave the history 
of the second siege of Bhurtpore and the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, for another part of 
these Romantic Tales. 


TWO LITTLE WORDS. 


Two little words that trembled on my tongue, 
And still those syllables remain unspoken ; 
Two souls that Fate in one accord had strung, 

Could we the cruel silence but have broken. 
Two little words, on which our futures hung, 
And yet we parted, and betrayed no token. 


Two little words, to utter which I’d striven ; 
But still those syllables remain unspoken. 
We'd but to taste the bliss so freely given, 
Could we the cruel silence but have broken. 
Two words, that might have made this earth a 
Heaven, 
And yet we parted, and betrayed no token. 


My vain regret my hours of Peace deprives, 
For still those syllables remain unspoken. 

That joy were ours that Life from Love derives, 
Could we the cruel silence but have broken. 
Two little words that might have linked two lives, 

And yet we parted, and betrayed no token. 
Wituiam A. Bowron. 
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